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of the group Since it was a fundamental principle with the
Gieeks, as with no other people, that custom must be reason-
able, custom became modifiable through the rational experi-
ence of the individual. The individual accepts as his guide
to conduct, customs or principles of action, into which his own
judgment and experience enter in a more or less conscious
way.

Hence, while the scope of the educational ideal was not
yet broad, and the definition of individuality was not yet
clear, here at least were found the basis and the means for all
that future development which is now to be traced. That
the basal ideas of, all subsequent development are to be found
in the Homeric poems is indicated by the fact that these
poems formed the content of their intellectual discipline
when education x^/as formally organized into schools, and
filled as well the function of a sacred literature with other
peoples. Professor Jebb sums this up when he says: "The
Homeric poems were simple and strong enough to be popular
early, and mature enough in art to please an age of ripe
culture. Boys learned Homer by heart at school, priests
quoted him touching the gods, moralists went to him for
maxims, statesmen for argument, cities for claims to territory
or alliance, noble houses for the title-deeds of their fame."

OLD GREEK EDUCATION was determined in its charactei
and its organization by the dominant social institution, the
city state. This institution, as the outgrowth of the tribe and
Council of the Homeric period, furnished the ideals and the
basis of education, as did the family with the Chinese and
the theocracy with the Hebrews. While there are evidences
that it was taking shape in the Homeric period (Ihad XVIII,
409), it appears full fledged only at the opening of the historic
period. The city state grew up by successive amalgamations:
patriarchal families grew into village communities, village
communities into phratries or brotherhoods, phratries inta
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